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A LESSON IN TAPESTRY PAINTING. 
By Emma Haywood. 



HE accompanying illustration is 
peculiarly. well suited for a les- 
son in tapestry painttng. It 
was expressly designed for the 
back of an upright piano, but 
would answer equally well for 
ornamenting a music room as a 
wall hanging, or to decorate 
the space over the mantel piece. 
In either case it requires to be 
framed in plush, flax velours or 
some equally suitable material. 
For a piano back the frame 
snould be raised from the pic- 
ture, narrower at the sides than at the top and bottom, and 
level with the edge of the piano all round. For a wall decora- 




medium thiek manilla paper, correct it artistically, making a 
clear sharp outline. When finished to your satisfaction, prick 
the outline all over very finely for the faces and most delicate 
parts, for the rest the pricked holes need not be so close together. 
For long, straight or curved lines a tracing wheel will answer 
the purpose and save time ; for the pricking done by hand a 
fine steel pin with a round head will be found most convenient, 
failing this take a sewing needle and stick the head of it into a 
cork to hold it by. 

Place the canvas ready stretched on a firm easel, pin the 
pricked design securely hi position and proceed to pounce it. 
Do this with a pounce bag made from equal parts mixed of 
powdered charcoal and burnt or raw sienna tied up loosely in 
some coarse muslin. Rub the pounce bag firmly over every part 
of the outline, make sure before removing it that you have 
covered evey part of the design, you can ascertain this by tak- 
ing out one or two pins and lifting one corner. If properly 
pounced you will find on your canvas a clear dotted outline of 
a reddish brown color. Take a fine pointed, medium hard crayon 
and secure the outline with it, then beat out the pounce powder 
with a mahl stick, and the work is fully prepared for painting. 

If you wish your work to be durable use Crre"ni6 1 s dyes and 
medium ; they can be fixed by steam when the work is coin- 




tion, especially over a mantelpiece, or in a recess, the frame has 
a better effect if bevelled back from the picture, so that it gives 
the idea of being let into the wall. Yet another way, but not 
so suitable for this particular design, is mounting the tapestry 
loosely after the fashion of a portiere. 

For painting on procure the best woolen tapestry canvas, 
Binant's make, the coarser rib for choice. Ascertain the exact 
size required and allow a slight margin for shrinking when 
steamed. The space outside the wreath of laurel leaves can be 
easily increased if desirable, and thus the drawing can be adapt- 
ed to any given size. 

Stretch the canvas tightly and evenly on a wooden stretcher 
by means of tacks, be very careful not to pull the rib awry or 
when taken off the stretcher it will spring back and spoil the 
symmetry of the drawing. 

Your next business is to enlarge the design, do this roughly 
by means of a panagraph, or to scale by the aid of ruled 
squares. Having obtained a rough draft of the drawing on 



pie ted ; they are also capable of high artistic finish if properly 
manipulated. 

Commence by putting in the blue sky within the frame- 
work of leaves. The tint for this must be pale, you can obtain 
it by diluting indigo freely with medium and water. You will 
need two brushes for the sky, a large one wherewith to scrub 
in the body of color, and a small one for working sharply 
around the design. Be careful to lay the tint in flat and even ; 
you can do this only by thoroughly wetting the canvas so that 
every thread is soaked. 

It is worse than useless to try and paint with any brushes 
except those especially made for the purpose; they are firm, 
hard bristle brushes, thick at the base and tapering to a chisel- 
shaped edge. About a dozen will suffice, of assorted sizes, two 
or three of them must be exceedingly small for outlining and 
putting in the features. This kind of sketching decorative 
designs depends partly on conventional outline for its effect ; 
such outlines are quite unnecessary, and out of place in studies 



no 
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taken from easel pictures. When the sky is thoroughly dry, 
and not before, outline the pictures with a mixture of sanguine, 
yellow and indigo. Sanguine resembles burnt sienna ; by adding 
yellow and indigo blue you obtain a clear warm brown. 

There is very little shading on the figures, what there is 
must be put on first with sanguine diluted ; when this tint is 
dry take a small glass, into it put two-thirds medium and one- 
third water, then just tinge the mixture with sanguine. 

Take an undeniably clean brush and scrub the color in on 
every part of the figures ; this must not be done until the out- 
line is quite dry. When the flesh tint is partly dry blend a very 
little ponceau (this color answers to vermilion) into the cheeks, 
aud counteract the reddish tone of the sanguine by painting 
in the shadows only with a yellowish green made by mixing 
yellow and indigo. Model the hair with light brown, and for 
the wash add to very pale yellow a touch of pouceau; this gives 
a good golden shade. 

Shade the wings with gray, also the cloud on which the 
Apollo is seated. Paint the harp gold with yellow and san- 
guine, modified with indigo blue. Make the floating scarf sal- 
mon pink. Take ponceau for the light wash, to which add a 
touch of yellow, shade with grey, ponceau and sanguine. Use a 
flat ruler to aid you in putting in the strings of the harp; 
^hey must be firm, clear and even ; a very fine hard brush will 
be needed to execute them properly. 

The quickest method of painting the laurel leaves is to pass 
a wash right over them, in the first instance, of very pale gray 
green ; this may be carried to the outer edge of the canvas, as 
it will not . interfere with the dark red border which can be 
painted over it ; do not, however, cover the twisted ribbon bear- 



twenty inches, it will be found an excellent plan to have the 
glass painted white on the under side so that the colors will 
show clearly on it. The high lights where necessary may be 
scraped out with a penkniferr-the blade should be rounded. The 
effect of using a knife is wonderful. 

There is a certain amount of gum in the composition of the 
medium ; this holds the color provisionally on the surface of the 
canvas while painting, so that the colors does not sink away as 
with the analine dyes, and the proper use of the knife does not 
in any way injure the convas since it brings away only the 
color from the surface. The process of steaming drives the gum 
out and fixes the color in the fabric ; it also greatly enriches 
and at the same time softens , the tints. The manner of steam- 
ing tapestries has been exhaustively described in a back number 
of the Decorator and Furnisher. 

I may here mention that a very excellent and graceful de- 
sign for tapestry painting was given in the March issue. 

It represents a well and clearly drawn classic female figure 
standing out in bold relief, with arms upraised gathering blos- 
soms from above her head. This would make when sufficiently 
enlarged an elegant portiere, or. for smaller work a single panel 
for a fire-screen. 



The Japanese practice a singular method of interior decora- 
tion. This is the hanging to the beams of their wooden houses 
panels of reiish wood having silken leaves and flowers at- 
tached. At the visual angle presented the flowers and blossoms 
with appendages appear slightly raised, and their naturalistic 
appearance is wonderful. 




Not Plaths in Brass Repousses, by Lily Marshall. 



ing the names of the different musical composers • this should 
be put in with the faintest possible tinge of yellow and shaded 
with golden brown, made by adding some yellow to the brown 
ready prepared ; put in the names with the same color. 

To shade the leaves, mix two or three tints of green with 
the following colors : for a gray green, take emerald green and 
yellow; add to these some cochineal ; for a yellow green, mix 
ultramarine and yellow ; for an olive shade, mix yellow, indigo 
and sanguine. With these colors the lints of the leaves may be 
sufficiently varied. The reason for painting in a very light wash 
to begin with over all is, that when once the canvas has been 
gone over with medium and a little color it is comparatively 
easy to paint clearly and sharply around the edges of the leaves. 

For the outer border, make a rich terra cotta red with 
cochineal, .ponceau, sanguine, and a little indigo to modify the 
brightness; it is probable that two paintings will be required 
to obtain sufficient richness and depth of tone. This scheme of 
color if. properly worked out is most effective ; the tapestry can 
be" mounted to suit the coloring of the room for which it is 
intended. 

With regard to the painting it must be borne in mind that 
it is absolutely necessary to add medium to all the colors used. 
For large flat washes, such as those for the sky and border, mix 
the color in a glass or jar, but for tints in small quantities a 
glass palette is needed of goodly dimensions, say fourteen by 



OUR NATIONAL FLOWER. 
By J. A. Price. 

AMERICAN floral individuality should be expressed in the 
mayflower by all means. It is eminently representative, 
characteristic and inspiring. Like the thistle of Scotland, 
the shamrock of Ireland, the fleur delis of France, it is to the 
manor born and it greeted the first comers. In memory of the 
founders it ought to be adopted. While its delicate tints may 
be likened to the rosy hue of the morning enterprise of their 
undertaking, its starry forms are emblazoned on the azure field 
of the national ensign for evermore. It is emblematic of a rising 
nationality rather than a setting— of life than decay. It is a 
resplendent forerunner of greater periods to some, rather than 
the indication of a mighty, accomplishment. It characterizes the 
faith in American destiny. Perhaps, as with the lotus of the 
Nile, the honeysuckle of the Hellenic Peninsular, the laurel of 
Rome or the rose of England, it may inspire fond hope and 
stimulate vigorous courage in American institutions. It belongs 
to life's morning march, and neither turns its face to nor possesses 
the golden glory of a setting sun. It stands alone to cheer us 
on in the accomplishment of our thoughts, our ambitions, and 
our plans. The mayflower for ever ! — Nature's proper symbol of 
American individuality. 



